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APICULTURAL NEWS ITEMS. 
EDITORIAL AND SELECTED. 


The First Bees brought to America 
were landed at Boston, Mass.,in the year 
1670, by some Englishmen. 


Dr. W. B. Rush, who formerly wrote 
considerably for the BEE JOURNAL, is now 
settled at Oakland, Fla. 


Ma, did you read in the paper about 
“vaccinating bees” in Maine ? asked Mildred. 
“Why, no, my dear,” replied the old lady, 
“T did noteven know that bees ever took 
the small-pox.’’—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


We Regret to learn that Mr. R. E. Scot- 
ton, of Edenville, Iowa, lost his wife, by 
malaria, on Sept. 2, 1885. She was 65 years 
of age, and is mourned by a host of friends 
and relatives. The BEE JOURNAL condoles 
with the bereaved ones. 








The Honey Crop of California, this 
year, was avery poor one. At Santa Ana, 
last year, the average product of honey per 
colony, was 240 pounds, but it has fallen to 


an average of about 30 pounds for the crop 
of 1885. 


The Wife of Mr. T. 8. Hall, Kirby’s 
Creek, Ala., died on Nov. 6, 1885. She was 
an expert queen-rearer and apiarist gen- 
erally. She leaves a devoted husband and 
four children to mourn her loss. The BEE 
JOURNAL condoles with the bereaved ones. 


Mr. 0. 0. Poppleton and Wife, of 
Williamstown, Iowa, have gone to Florida 
to spend the winter, on account of poor | 
health. Having spent some time in Florida 
before, for the same cause, we hope they 
will be benefited by that climate, and return 
to their Northern home next spring full of 
vigor. Mr. Poppleton is one of the most 
successful apiarists of America, and usually | 
produces a large crop of honey. 


Are you Entitled to a pension? You 
may be and may not know it. If you ex- 
amine the Guide and Hand-Book you will 
soon find out. Thousands of things worth 





knowing will be found in it. The BEE 
JOURNAL for 1886 and the Guide Book will | 
both be sent for $1.30. 


Eloquent Foolishness. — The sheep- 
bees lawsuit has brought out many a wail 
from the shepherds and their friends, but 
none, perhaps, so nonsensical as the fol- 
lowing from Grant County, Wis., Herald. 
After reciting the facts upon which the 
suit was brought, naming the attorneys, 
and stating the decision of the Judge, the 
Herald utters its wail thus : 


It appears that last spring Mr. Powers 
was the happy possessor of a fiock of mild- 
eyed sheep, and it was the delight of his life 
to sit beneath the ivy of his farm-house 
porch and watch the innocent lambkins 
disport themselves in the sunlight amid the 
apple blossoms of the orchard and along the 
green and grassy slopes leading gently down 
to the purling brooklet, bordered by golden 
cowslip and toothsome watercress. It was 
a aceful scene, and Hope, enchanted, 
smiled and waved her golden hair. But 
even as Satan,in the guise of a pretty ser- 
pent, entered the valambrosia of Eden, so 
the bees of Freeborn, actuated by a fiendish 
malignity, and armed with the fiery darts of 
Tophet, winged their remorseless way from 
the Freeborn heritage to the clover blos- 
soms of the said Powers, as aforesaid, and 
sipped, and sipped, and sipped. 


Mark the result ! Deprived of the nectar 
of the clover blossoms by the rapacity and 
spoilation of Freeborn’s bees, and worried 
in mind at the loss of the very cream of the 
meadows, Powers’ sheep were broken of 
their natural rest, and became uervous, 
dispirited and melancholy. So deeply did 
the infamous sacrilege and loss of nutriment 

rey upon the minds of the sheep, and so 
ntense was their mental suffering under the 
cruel wrong, that they began pining away, 
broken-hearted, and one after another lay 
down its burden and closed its eyes upon 


the earth and all its beauties, to sleep the | 


last long sleep, the dreamless sleep of death, 
callous and cold. The brutal bees still 
flitted from flower to flower, and it is 
believed that Freeborn secretly encouraged 
them in their scoundrelly work. 


Powers stood it as long as his nature was 
capable of control. 
saw his pets fall by the wayside, turn up 
their gazelle-like eyes to the floating cloud- 
lets in the azure sky—clouds as light and 
fleeey as their own downy coats ;—and then 
the iron entered his soul. He did not strike 
Freeborn dead at his feet, but brought suit 
against him for the trespass of the bees 
upon his premises, and entered court pre- 
pared to prove all that he asseverated— 
prepared to prove the loss of nutriment, the 
mental strain to which the sheep had been 
subjected by the predatory bees, their grief, 
humiliation and repinings. 


But the attorneys for the defense raised 
the point that no law existed defining the 
exact number of bees necessary to con- 
stitute trespass. One solitary little bee 
could not justifiably be termed a trespasser 
within the full meaning of the law, should 
he wander away ‘into by and forbidden 
paths” and pack his grip with surreptitious 
saccharine ; and if one bee could not con- 
stitute a trespasser, how many bees, they 
desired to know, must invade a prohibited 
pasture in order to commit a felony ? 


Judge Clementson said in effect that it 
was too fine a point for him, and declined to 
hear evidence criminating the little bees, 
or proving an alibi in their behalf. The case 
probably will go to the Supreme Court, 
where some law may be laid down covering 
this novel case. 


Stupidity and ignorance are combined in 


the above. The writer assumes thatthe bees | 


stole from the clover something which the 
sheep wanted. Instead of that, however, 
had not the bees fertilized the flowers of the 


clover, the sheep would have had no clover | 


to feed upon! Instead of being a detriment 
they were a blessing to the clover and its 
owner. At the trial they did not assume 
any such thing—they only claimed that the 
bees were “trespassers.” The last two 
paragraphs contradict the first three! In 
the former the sheep are said to have 
endured *‘ mental suffering,’’ become “ nery- 


One after another, he 


ous, dispirited and melancholy ;” and “so 
intense was their mental suffering” that 
they pined away, “ broken-hearted” and 
died! Why did they die? This writer says 
that it was because they were “ deprived of 
the nectar of the clover blossoms by the 
rapacity and spoilation of Freeborn’s bees ! 
and worried in mind at the loss of the very 
cream of the meadows !”’ 


In the latter the bees were mere “ tres- 
passers”’ on the land, and were said to have 
committed a“ felony! !” 


Evidently the Herald got out of its ele- 
ment while trying to defend the sheep, and 
became so “ mixed up” that “‘no one could 
tell what it was driving at !”’ 


One would suppose from reading the last 
sentence that the Judges of the Supreme 
Court were the law-makers! If they go to 
the Legislature to make new laws,there they 
will be met by the apiarists who will prove 
that without the bees to fructify the flowers, 
the clover fields would be useless! Here 
the sheep-man will be found to have tried to 
“ cut off his nose to spite his face !”’ 


Putting Bees in Cellars.—In the Prairie 
Farmer, Mrs. Harrison says that “a bee- 
keeper must be governed by the latitude his 
apiary isin, with reference to the time of 
putting bees in the cellar. By a vote of the 
Northwestern Convention last year, it was 
decided that November was too soon to 
store them, Last season ours were stored 
Dec. 1, and two weeks of fine weather fol- 
lowed, when bees that were put upon the 
summer stands flew many days. Experience 
teaches us that it is better to store late, and 
then keepthem there until warm weather 
comes to stay. When the bees are to be 
carried into the cellar, I fasten them in 
until the next day, in the meantime leaving 
the cellar ventilators open. When the bees 
are quiet, the hives are opened. Do not 
confine the bees to their hives in the cellar, 
but leave fiy entrances open, and the 
frames covered with ‘comforts,’ or better, 
with woolen blankets.” 

















The Rev. L. L. Langstroth writes us 
that he has been “alarmingly near to having 
another attack ”’ of his “ old head troubles.” 
We are, however, glad to be able to chroni- 
cle the fact of his escape, and to add the 
following very encouraging words from his 
letter: “I am better now than for some 
weeks.” 

He concludes his letter with a sentence 
which will be enthusiastically read by all 
those who intend to be at the Detroit Union 
Convention. These are his words: “I ex- 
pect to be at the Detroit Convention, and 
| hope to meet you there.” Yes; the editor 

of the BEE JOURNAL now fully intends to be 

| there, and hopes to meet a large number of 
| the old veterans, and unite with them in 
welcoming and honoring the father of 
American apiculture—the Rev. L. L. 
stroth. 








Lang- 


| Barton Forsgard & Barnes, of Waco, 
Texas, have sold their bee-paper to a pub- 
lishing company,as we notice by the October 
number which has just putin an appear- 
|ance. The company intend to “catch up,” 
and have the paper out on time, hereafter. 

It contains 12 


pages, and is 


monthly at $1 a year. 


pubiished 
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Feeding Outside the Hives. 
Query, No. 161.—AsI wish to feed my bees, 
why could I not do so by putting sugar syrup in 
empty combs a few rods from the hives, and then 
let the bees take it in ?—H. G. W.. Ills. 


If there are no other bees near by 
this could be done; but after putting 
the syrup in the combs, why not hang 
them in the hive and ** done with it?” 
—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


In the first place, you would be 
likely to feed other people’s bees as 
well your own; and you would make 
fools and robbers of your bees—chiefly 
because the colonies that needed feed- 
ing the most would get the smallest 
share of the feed.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


It will work very well provided the 
weather is warm, with no neighbor- 
ing bees. Possibly the combs might 
be torn down. Put the combs in the 
hive and they will be quickly emptied. 
—C. C. MILLER. 


You could, but I would much pre- 
fer to feed inside the hives, then my 
own bees get the food, and there is 
less danger of robbing; besides, I can 
feed at any time—night or day, cold 
or warm.—A. J. Cook. 


Owing to the great liability that 
will be found of starting robbing, 
such a course of procedure will be 
dangerous; and if it were not so, it 
will be found to be full as easy end 
simple to feed in the usual manner.— 
J. E. PonpD, JR. 


The combs would be liable to be 
gnawed badly, and robbing would be 
started unless they were fed all that 
they could carry all day. Besides, 
weak colonies would not get as much 


of the feed as the strong ones, while, | 
as a rule, the weak ones are those we | 


especially wish to feed.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 

You can do that if you do not care 
which bees take the most; but we 
would prefer giving it in the hive and 
thus regulate the quantity given to 
each colony. Outside feeding is a 
very poor method at all times.— 
DADANT & SON, 


You could, but you could not in 
that way feed them in proportion to 
their needs, one colony as compared 
with the others. If your neighbors 
keep bees, you will also feed them. 
You are more liable to engender rob- 
bing in this way, especially if the 
syrup contains any honey. Itis much 
better to use a good top-feeder, and it 
is scarcely more work.—JAMES HED- 
DON. 


There are many ways of feeding 
bees requiring even less labor than 
the plan suggested that will not cause 
any disturbance. Theplan that [ use 
seems to be nearly always practica- 


ble, which is, to raise the front of the 
hive and turn the feed in at the en- 
trance. A good top-feeder that 
holds not over a quartis the best. In 
cool weather the feed should be given 
warm, and no more at a time than 
will keep warm untilit is all taken up. 
Otherwise many bees flying out with 
their loads will be chilled and lost.— 
G. L. TINKER. 





Virgin Queens and Laying Workers. 


Query, No. 162.—Will a virgin queen anda 
laying worker remain in the same hive together ?7— 
Clayton, Mich. 


We think that a laying worker will 
cease to lay if there is aqueen hatched 
in the same hive in natural circum- 
stances.—DADANT & SON. 


Yes, with hundreds of laying work- 
ers when Cyprian and Syrian bees 
compose the colony.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE, 

Yes.—W. Z. HuTCHINSON. 

Very likely they might.—A.J.Cook. 


A virgin queen will sometimes re- 
main in the same hive for several 
days, but she is generally ‘‘ balled ” 
to death, when she returns from her 
bridal trip.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


Yes. Some bee-keepers suppose, 
and with good reason at times, that 
drone eggs are laid by laying workers 
even when avery prolific queen is at 
work in the same hive. I had an in- 
stance this last season where several 
laying workers were found ina hive 
with an extra good queen.—J. E. 
POND, JR. 


My experience is that they will not. 
The reason is, that the queen in 
attempting to fly out and to mate will 
be caught and ‘** balled ”’ to death. I 
have rescued them by caging, when 
in two days the bees would again 
receive them; but every time they 
attempt to fly out they will be 
*“balled.””, Very many queens are 
killed in nuclei in this manner, whose 
loss has been charged to birds or 
| depredating insects.—G. L. TINKER. 





- i 
| 


| Fertilization of Queens. 
| on 
| Query, No. 163.—Willa queen become fer- 
| tilized if placed in a cage witha drone? I caught 
| a virgin queen and put her intoa Peet cage with 
a drone ; the next day I placed her ona frameina 
| hive containing a nucleus, andin a few daysI 
| found newly-laid eggs.—C. A. H. 





No. The plan you give did not 
| hinder the queen from becoming fer- 
| tilized as all queens are.—G. M. Doo- 
| LITTLE. 


I think not. How do you know that 
| the queen did not fly from the nucleus 
| and thus become fecundated ?—W. Z. 
HUTCHINSON. 


No. The queen re caged witha 
drone was mated before you caged 
her, or after you introduced her to 
the nucleus.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


The experiment of attempting to 
fecundate queens in this manner has 








been tried time and time again, and 
resulted in failures, There is nothing 
strange in her laying, but the trouble 
is, however, that her eggs will pro- 
duce drones. If she had mated with 
the drone, the evidence would have 
been so plain that only a cursory ex- 
amination would have discovered the 
fact.—J. E. Ponp, Jr. 


She may have flown out to meeta 
drone before or after being caged.— 
C. C. MILLER. 


No. The er undoubtedly went 
out on her bridal trip shortly after 
being introduced into that nucleus.— 
DADANT & SON. 


Usually not, if ever. May be she 
flew out and mated after she was put 
into the nucleus. Probably she was. 
—A. J. Cook. 


I should think not. I never experi- 
mented in this line, but those who 
have, have given it up, I believe. I 
think that your queen flew out and 
meta drone on the wing during those 
‘** few days.”—JAMES HEDDON. 


No, and I do not believe a queen 
ever was fecundated in confinement. 
Again, it is not desirable to have 
them so fecundated, even if it were 
possible. We can accomplish all that 
the most sanguine can hope for with- 
out resorting to the confinement pro- 
ject. The man who discovers a plan 
of mating queens in confinement will 
not be hailed as a benefactor.—G. L. 
TINKER. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST for 1886. 


We supply the American Bee Journal 
for 1886, and any of the following publica- 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu- 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 


Price of both. Club 








The Weekly Bee Journal.......... 100.. 

and Gieanings in Bee-Culture.....200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine........ 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... .150.. 140 
The Apiculturist .............. 200.. 175 
Canadian Bee-Paper........... 200. 175 

The 6 above-named papers .......550.. 500 

and City and Country.............. 200.. 150 
New York Independent ...... 400.. 330 
American Agriculturist ......250.. 225 
American Poultry Journal ...2 25.. 175 

and Cook’s Manual.................2 25.. 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...2 00.. 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..175.. 160 
Apiary Register—100 colonies 2 25.. 2 00 
Dzierzon's Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.. 2 00 
Dzierzon's Bee-Book (paper)..2 50.. 2 00 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping ..2 50.. 
Langstroth’s Standard Work .3 00.. ‘ 
Root's A BC of Bee-Culture. .2 25.. § 





Alley’s Queen-Rearing........ 2 50.. 
Farmer's Account Book......400.. : 
Guide and Hand-Book........ 1 50.. 





The Guide and Hand-Book, is a book 
of ready reference and an encyclopedia of 
everything desirable to know. As a guide 
to the home-seeker, it isinvaluable. Itscon- 
tents are partially given on page 750, and 
will convince any one of its value. We do 
not think any of our readers can afford to 
do without it. As a book of ready reference 
we find it of great value in our library. We 
willsend the Weekly Bez JOURNAL for a 
year and the Guide for $1.30, 
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Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had.in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
6 north of the centre; 2 south; O+ east; 
+0 west; and this ¢ northeast; *O northwest; 
southeast; and ? southwest of the centre 
of the State mentioned. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Production of Extracted Honey. 


17—G. M. DOOLITTLE, (40—95). 





Beside me lies this request: ‘* Will 
you please tell the readers of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL your 
method of securing extracted honey, 
what sized hive you use, and how you 
prepare them in thespring ? and thus 

reatly oblige thousands of  bee- 

eepers.”” Of course I desire to oblige 
‘*thousands of bee-keepers,” but I 
can hardly see how the writer of this 
request knows that ‘‘ thousands of 
bee-keepers”’ desire my method ; for 
my opinion is, that ‘* thousands of 
bee-keepers ”’ would not give a cent 
for it. However, as I wish to saya 
few words regarding Query, No. 144, 
more than I said on page 676 regard- 
ing that query, I will give my plan of 
working for extracted honey. 

When working for extracted honey 
I. use what is termed the Doolittle 
hive,and is described in the pamphlet, 
** The Hive I Use,” which is published 
at the Bee JOURNAL office. (As I 
have no interest in the sale of this| 


anpeaet peeaes do not send to me for | 
i 








The description of my hives are as | 
plain inthe above pamphlet as I can | 
possibly make it, and the writer of 
the request will please accept this as 
an answer to his question regarding 
the size of the hive I use. 

Now tothe questions : When spring 
opens there are usually from 6 to 9 
frames in the hive having the colony 
of bees which are to be worked for 
extracted honey. The bees are re- 
stricted to these frames until they are 
filled with brood clear down to the) 
botton® corners of the frames. If | 
they do not have honey enough they 
are fed by placing a frame of honey 
outside of the division-board; or, if, 
no honey is at hand, sugar syrup is| 
fed. As soon as the combs are filled | 
with brood, one or two empty combs. 
are inserted between those filled with | 
brood, thus filling out the brood- | 
chamber. When all the 9 combs in| 
the brood-chamber are filled with| 


brood, the chaff packing is taken out | 





| working 


from. When all are full again, the 
packing is taken out of the other side- 
apartment and 3 frames of sealed 
brood placed over them, filling the 
space left vacant in the brood-cham- 
ber as before. This gives, at the end 
of another week, 15 frames filled with 
brood,which is the full capacity of the 
hive, and as much room as is required 
by the most prolific queens. 


As soon as the flowers begin to 
secrete honey, another hive, having 
the brood-chamber filled with empty 
combs, is placed on top of the one 
mentioned above, and in from 4 days 
to a week more the side-apart- 
ments are filled with empty combs 
also. I now have a 30-frame hive 
with lots of bees all ready to secure 
the harvest which is now beginning 
to be at its best. As soon as the 
honey is being sealed along the top- 
bars In the second story, I raise this 
up and put another between it and 
the first or brood-chamber, when I 
now have a 45-frame hive which is as 
large as will be needed even by the 
most powerful colony, while queens 
of only moderate capacity require 
only a 30-frame hive, Asa rule none 
of the queens go into the side-apart- 
ments of any of the hives, and the 
reason for placing the brood over 
them, as stated, is not to get the 
queen over there, but to give her 


room for all the eggs she can lay 


right in the centre of the hive, so that 
a mighty force of bees can be obtained 
just at the right time to gather the 
harvest. After preparing the hives 
as above described, they are left until 
the close of the white honey harvest, 
when the honey is extracted in a 
thoroughly ripened condition. 


If the above plan is followed, not 
one colony in one hundred will cast a 
swarm, which is the reason I an- 
swered Query, No. 144asI did. I see 
no other method of increase where 
profitably for extracted 
honey, except by division, and the 
answers to Query, No. 144, which 
say, “I prefer natural swarming,” 
seem strange tome. Colonies worked in 
such a way that they desire toswarm, 
cannot, in my opinion, give the best 
results in extracted honey. Many do 
not seem to see that to produce the 
best results in extracted honey, re- 


‘quires a very different method of 


management from that required for 
comb honey. 

Messrs. Dadant & Son are correct 
in their opinions regarding large hives 
and few swarms, for they work for 
extracted honey almost exclusively. 
They are also correct in saying that a 
hive should have a large capacity so 
as to give the queen room according 
to her ability to lay prior to the honey 
harvest, so that multitudes of bees 
ean be obtained for that harvest; 
but when the honey harvest has come, 
I prefer the small brood-chamber, a la 
Heddon. A hivethat will not admit 
of being expanded to the full capacity 
of a queen in May and June, and of 
being contracted to 5 or 6 frames 


of one of the side-apartments, and 3 | during the honey-flow, is not the hive 
frames of sealed brood selected from} which will give the best results in 
the 9, and placed into this side-apart- comb honey, according to my experi- 


ment; placing 3 frames of comb in| 
the brood-chamber where they came! 


ence; while for extracted honey a 
hive giving from two to three times 





the capacity of the queen will give the 
best results in this direction, no con- 
traction being necessary. 

Borodino.© N. Y. 


Bee-Keeping in South Australia. 
REPORT OF CONVENTION. 


The first annual report for the year 
ending June 30, 1855, was read as 
follows : 

Your committee have much pleas- 
ure in presenting to the members of 
the Association a report of their 
proceedings during the pone ‘They 
take this opportunity of explaining 
how the Association came to be 
formed, so that there may be no mis- 
understanding in the matter. 


In the early part of the year 1884, a 
good deal of interest was shown in 
bee-keeping by — persons residin 
near Adelaide, and the Chamber o 
Manufacturer$ was applied to for the 
purpose of moving in the matter of 
organizing a bee-keepers’ association. 
The Chamber at once responded to 
this application, andcalled a meeting, 
which was held July 11, 1884. There 
was a large attendance, and the 
movement was warmly taken up, the 
result being the formation of the 
South Australian Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Your committee think that the fact 
of this being the first Association of 
the kind organized in Australia, isa 
matter for congratulation, and shows 
that this Colony is at present ahead of 
her neighbors in apiculture. Whether 
she will keep the lead depends upon 
the energy of our bee-keepers, for 
with a suitable climate and magnifi- 
cent honey resources, it will be their 
fault if any of the other Colonies are 
allowed to pass us. 

With one exception, meetings have 
been held regularly each month 
throughout the year, and many in- 
teresting discussions have followed 
the reading of papers on various sub- 
jects connected with bee-keeping. 
Mr. J. Robertson read two papers, 
one on “Swarming,” and the other 
on the ‘**‘ Langstroth Bee- Hive,” Mr. 
J. UH. Weidenhofer gave a lecture on 
** Queen-Rearing,” and Mr. A. E. 
Bonney read a paper on “ Foul 
Brood.” The committee regret that 
during the winter months the attend- 
ance at the monthly meetings has 
fallen off considerably. 


There are now 39 members in the 
Association, and it is expected that 
this number will be increased as soon 
as the weather becomes warmer. 

Your committee have ordered all 
the best magazines in the English 
language devoted to bee-culture. and 
they are now available for circulation 
amongst members. It is suggested 
that a good library of modern books 
on bee-keeping would be a useful 
investment for a portion of the funds 
of the Association. 

Two shows of bee-keeping appli- 
ances, honey and bees, have been held 
—one in connection with the Flower 
Show, on Nov. 27, 1884, and the other 
at the Royal Society's Autumn Show 
on March 5, 1885. both shows werea 
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decided success, and the greatest 
interest was manifested in the ex- 
hibits by numerous visitors. In fact, 
so attractive was the display on the 
last occasion that the space allotted 
was totally inadequate for the require- 
ments, and your committee would 
suggest to their suecessors, when 
arranging for shows in the future, 
the importance of securing ample 
room for the inspection of the ex- 
hibits. They would also suggest that 
the instructive character of these 
shows would be greatly increased by 
having practical demonstrations of 
the most important operations which 
are absolutely necessary in an apiary. 
In England, exhibitions of this kind 
have become very popular, and each 
association has its expert, who is 
expected to visit the various shows 
and teach the inexperienced how to 
handle bees. 

Since the introtluction of the mov- 
able-comb hive, in 1882, the progress 
of apiculture in South Australia has 
been very rapid, and it is certain that 
in the near future this pursuit is 
destined to become an important in- 
dustry. In this connection it is 
interesting to read the report of the 
judges of the bee-keepers’ exhibits at 
the last show of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society. gee say: ‘“ We have 
been exceedingly pleased in inspect- 
ing the exhibition of bees, honey, and 
appliances, organized by the South 
Australian Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
not only on account of its complete- 
ness and general interest, but also 
because of the evidence it clearly 
presented that this important industry 
18 making rapid progress in the 
colony.” Two years ago the industry 
was represented at a similar show in 
the same building, by a single hive 
and a few boxes of honey; on this 
occasion there was shown a most 
complete series of appliances for the 
rearing and management of bees, and 
securing and marketing their pro- 
ducts in a humane, easy, cheap, and 
cleanly manner. 

Not the least important sign of 

rogress is the readiness with which 
ocal manufacturers have prepared 
themselves to meet the demands 
arising from the development of the 
industry. Nearly the whole of the 
exhibits, from the neat section-boxes 
to the ingenious and valuable honey 
extractor, had been made in the 
Colony, and many of them are, in our 
opinion,equal to the imported articles. 


It may not be inappropriate to draw 
attention to the possible expansion of 
this important industry in a country 
so well adapted climatically to bee- 
keeping. In America the magnitude 
to which the industry has attained is 
very remarkable. n 1882 it was 
estimated that there were 70,000 bee- 
keepers in the United States, possess- 
ing among them a total of 2,000,000 
colonies,averaging 20 pounds of honey 
each, which at a price of 5d. per 
pound, represented a value of £800.- 
000 sterling, besides 20,000,000 pounds 
of wax, worth £1,200,000; or a total 
for the year’s crop of £2,000,000. 

South Australia, with its mild 
climate and numerous a. 
ing trees, is eminently suited for bee- 





culture, and it is therefore not sur- 
prising that some large returns have 
already been recorded. As far as is 
yet known, the common red and blue 
gums are the best sources of honey, 
and itis to these trees that Messrs, 
Coleman & May, of Mount Baker, are 
indebted for their bountiful harvest 
of last season. They report as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Number of colonies at the 
beginning of the season, 27; present 
number, 109—none were bought after 
the season commenced. Comb honey 
taken, 4,879 pounds; extracted honey, 
9,413 pounds; total amount of honey, 
14,292 pounds; an average from each 
of the original 27 colonies, 529 pounds. 
The most extracted honey taken from 
one hive was 414 pounds; most comb 
honey from one hive, 164 pounds. 
This splendid average of over 500 
pounds of honey = colony is cer- 
tainly very satisfactory, and gives 
cause for speculation as to the possi- 
bilities which may yet be reached. 
Your committee trust that the inex- 
perienced will not be led astray with 
the idea that any one can secure the 
same results, and that in modern bee- 
ene there is no such thing as hard 
work. 

Messrs. Coleman & May are not 
only skillful and experienced api- 
arists, but they have an aptitude for 
the work which is not possessed by 
all persons. Moreover, they are 
situated in one of the most fertile 
districts in the colony, and are sur- 
rounded by a variety of beautiful 
gum trees. They use the standard 
Langstroth hive. 


Your committee feel that this report 
would not be complete without a 
notice of the introduction and estab- 
lishment of Ligurian bees in South 
Australia. The Hon. R. D. Ross, 
who has always taken a deep interest 
in bee-keeping, when speaking at the 
annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Manufacturers, on Aug. 2, 1883, urged 
the advisability of introducing the 
Ligurian bee, and i out the 
advantages possessed by this superior 
variety of the honey-bee. The Cham- 
ber promptly took action in the 
matter, and ordered a colony of these 
bees from Queensland. They arrived 
safely in Adelaide in the latter part of 
November, Several pure colonies 
were reared from this one, and two 
of them were sent to Kangaroo 
Island, where they appear to thrive 
well. Since then numerous importa- 
tions of Ligurian bees have been 
made chiefly from the neighboring 
Colonies, but latterly bee-keepers 
have wisely turned their attention to 
petting the bees direct from Italy. 

he thanks of bee-keepers are due to 
Mr. Fullwood, of Queensland, for his 
energy and perseverance in introduc- 
ing and distributing Ligurian bees 
throughout Australia. 

It may be interesting to briefly 
notice the most important inventions 
and discoveries that have been made 
in apiculture during the year. Mr. 
Frank Cheshire’s investigations into 
the nature of foul brood, which were 
described by him in a paper read 
before the British Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation at the Health Exhibition in 
London, on July 25 and 26, 1884, have 





attracted the attention of bee-keepers 
throughout the world. The paper is 
of deep interest to apiarists in Aus- 
tralia, because of the prevalence of 
this terrible disease. 

At present the subject of reversible 
frames is the principal topic of dis- 
cussion in America, and it should be 
a matter of consideration with mem- 
bers when preparing for next season, 
ee these frames are not wortha 

rial. 

Great improvements have been 
made in the system of bp woe queen- 
bees to go by mail, and these delicate 
insects can now be sent on long voy- 
ages without much risk. 

Your committee are aware of sev- 
eral important matters which will 
require earnest attention during next 
year. Perhaps the most important of 
all is that of finding a market for our 
honey, or rather improving the pres- 
ent one. 

In conclusion, the committee would 
like to explain that the Association 
are — indebted to the Chamber 
of Manufacturers for their voluntary 
assistance in many ways, especially 
in giving the free use of their rooms 
for meetings. 

The Chamber, in carrying out their 
— of encouraging new industries, 

ave undoubtedly given a great im- 
petus to apiculture in South Australia, 
and their action in this respect is 
worthy of imitation by similar bodies 
in the other Colonies. 


Mr. A. W. Dobbie moved the 
adoption of the report, which was 
creditable to the Hon. Secretary, who 
had drawn it up. The result of 
Messrs. Coleman & May’s operations 
was highly encouraging. He esti- 
mated the value of the honey at £300, 
which, if he were right, was a wonder- 
ful result. . 

Mr. Molineux seconded the motion, 
and remarked that although Mount 
Barker was exceptionally good, there 
were places in the Southeast, in the 
Banksia country, which would prob- 
ably give infinitely better results. 
There were hundredsof miles densel 
covered with Banksia ernata and B. 
marginata, the bottle-brush flowers of 
which were always present, and 
abounded in honey, which could be 
shaken out into the hand. There were 
innumerable other honey-bearin 
trees and oe in that district, an 
he thought the maximum average 
would be marvellous when that coun- 
try came to be occupied by bee- 
keepers. 

The Hon. R. D. Ross said that 
when he advocated the introduction 
of the Ligurian bees, he had not only 
the honey and wax in view, but also 
the fact that bees were essential to 
the fertilization of our orchards. 
The — flowered about every 
third year, but there were so many 
species of them that there was 
scarcely ever a time when two or 
three species were not in bloom— 
probably no two months could ever be 
selected in which there was not one 
species in bloom. He trusted that bee- 
keeping would lead to the establish- 
ment of an industry advocated 


strongly by his friend Sir Samuel 
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Davenport, viz., that of flower-farm- 
ing. The bee-industry had peculiar 
claims to their favor, since it would 
give employment to ladies and to 
men, and young people who could not 
otherwise profitably occupy their 
time ; or perhaps enable them to raise 
money with which to enter upon other 
pursuits. 

Mr. G. Taplin asked whether black 
bees and Ligurians could be kept in 
the same apiary without injury. 

Mr. Bonney replied that there 
would be an almost certainty of rear- 
ing hybrids, which was not desirable. 
The two kinds ought not to be kept, 
if possible, within three miles of 
each other. 

In answer to a question, Mr. Cole- 
man said that Mr. Dobbie’s estimate 
of the value of his honey harvest was 
rather too high, but he had not yet 
made out the balance-sheet. 

Mr. J. F. Conigrave mentioned that 
Dr. B. Poulton had suggested that an 
apiary should be established at the 

oseworthy Experimental Farm, and 
that practical instruction should be 

iven there in the management of 
es. Prof. Custance now had the 
matter in contemplation. 

Mr. J. bertson said that for 
amateurs he would recommend the 
black bees in preference to the Ligur- 
ians, chiefly because of the great 
expense of the queen of the latter, 
and the risk of losing her. After they 
had gotten experience in management 
they could introduce a Ligurian 
queen, and thus Ligurianize the 
colony. Members could obtain every 
information how to rear and multiply 
these queens by attending the meet- 
ings, and seeking information from 
the experienced members. The prac- 
tice was most interesting and instruc- 
tive, as there were many facts in 
relation to the natural history of the 
— which it was desirable to find 
out. 

Dr. Cockburn had once thought 
there was a lot of mysteryin the man- 
agement of bees, by the modern 
system, but upon purchasing some 
colonies, and getting a little instruc- 
tion, he found that it was remarkably 
simple, and the people about James- 
town and the Northern Areas were 
becoming much interested in bees 
since he had started his apiary ona 
small scale. 

After some others had spoken, the 
report of the committee was adopted. 


The officers for the ensuing year 
were then appointed as follows: 

President, Hon. R. D. Ross. 

Vice-Presidents, Mr. S. Solomon 
and Dr. B. Poulton. 

Committee, Messrs. R. Couch, E. A. 
Coleman, J. H. Wiedenhofer, H. G. 
James, A.W. Dobbie, J. Liddle, J. H. 
Walters, S. Randell, H. H. Dollman, 
J. Robertson, and A. Molineux. 

Treasurer, Mr. W. Stevens. 

Secretary, Mr. A. E. Bonney. 

A vote of thanks to the President 
‘was passed. 

r. A. E. Bonney practically 
showed how he would transfer a 
colony of bees from an ordinary 
kerosene-box into a bar-frame hive. 

Mr. J. Robertsonexplained what he 
would do to restore a queen to a 








colony which had lost that important 
member of the community. 

After several questions had been 
asked and answered, the members 
and friends examined a large number 
of exhibits of bee-appliances, and 
separated at a late hour. 


-_——___—_ -e -—m e- <= 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Prevention of Swarming, etc. 


G, C. GREINER. 


Mr. W. A. Shewman’s article on 
page 585, reminds me of the bee- 
campaigns some 6 or 8 years ago. I 
then believed that prevention of 
swarming was the desideratum of 
bee-keeping, and I used all the differ- 
ent ways described to accomplish the 
object. Looking back to that period, 
Iam now well satisfied that a great 
deal of time and labor was wasted in 
trying to manage bees in that way, 
not saying anything about working 
against my own interest. 

Mr. Shewman is entitled to great 
credit for producing such a yield as 
his report shows, taking into consid- 
eration the disadvantage of the 
management under which he has been 
laboring. <A peep into our honey- 
house would satisfy him that swarm- 
ing (or even ng! was a decided 
advantage. My yield in honey, as 
well as swarms, was about double 
that which he reports on page 586. 

How Mr. 8. succeeded in keeping 
his bees from swarming, by simply 
taking one comb of br and giving 


one frame of foundation in its place, | 
and repeating the operation a second | 


time, isa mystery to me; unless his 
bees were not given to swarming that 
season without such treatment. Bees 
under the same management, and 
seemingly the same condition, are 
more inclined to swarm in one season 
than they are in another. 

Two years agol had an apiary of 
20 colonies about 4 miles from our 
homestead, and being very anxious 
that those bees should not swarm, I 
tried the same plan as Mr. 8. describes 
as being successful,with the exception 
that I used empty combs instead of 
foundation, and that I repeated the 
operation every week, and even 
oftener with those colonies that 
seemed the most persistent in their 
swarming notions. I commenced 
when the bees began to make prepara- 
tions for swarming, about June 25, 


}and continued until basswood was in 


its full bloom, about the middle of 
July ; and to make it still more effica- 
cious, I destroyed all queen-cells as 
fast as they were started. The result 
was, that before the basswood flow 
was over, 13 swarms had issued. 
Another point I wish to speak of, 
hoping that it may prevent less ex- 
perienced bee-keepers from being 
disappointed in their expectations: 
Speaking of the way in which he 
makes use of his combs of brood, 
taken from the colonies, he says: 
“But I never saw brood hatch better.” 
I believe Ican safely say that, from 
years of experience, Mr. 8. is in some 
way misled in his assertion. If he 
could have such combs of brood that 


were uniform in their stage of de- 
velopment, all hatching, and a few 
days within maturity, ae ! would 
—— all, or nearly all, hatch, if 
he weather was favorable. Such 
combs, however, are very seldom 
found, and a mixed lot of brood, even 
if the largest a of it was near 
hatching, would partly perish without 
a sufficient number of old bees. It 
would be an easy matter to start 
nuclei if we did not have to make 
provisions for the necessary supply of 
old bees. This is just the point 
which requires experience and careful 
management. 

Last spring I again had occasion to 
notice a case of this kind. Whilst 
making preparations for rearing 
queens, I took from a strong colony 





a comb of brood, with the queen and 
adhering bees, and placed them with 
another comb in an empty hive. In 
/ such cases many of the older bees will 
| generally return to the old stand, and 
to counteract this desertion I took 
the precaution to shake the bees from 
another comb of this strong colony, in 
front of the hive in which I had 
placed the one comb of brood and 
queen. This was donein the after- 
noon, and upon examination the next 
morning, I found that most of the 
bees had left their queen, and it was 
| plain to be seen that the brood was 
not in a prosperous condition. To 
save the sound brood that was left, 
and to guard against robbing and the 
desire to build up this fragment toa 
strong colony,induced me to exchange 
the hive with that of a strong colony. 


r 
. 


Naples,+o N. Y 








For the American Bee Journal 
The Season, Making Increase, etc. 


W. MASON, (11—35). 





Bees in this locality have done 
| pretty well, everything considered, 


es eT as regards increase, having 

fully trebled in number. The bee- 
| pasturage was fine, but the weather 
was most too wet at times, although 
a fair yield of honey was obtained 
from the spring bloom. The fall crop 
|of bloom was immense, but owing to 
| frequent heavy rains, bees stored but 
‘little surplus. They worked rapidly 
between showers, but the honey was 
|used in rearing brood. I never saw 
| more brood during the month of Sep- 
i\tember. As a rule colonies have 
|plenty of winter stores, although a 
Few late colonies had to be fed, owing 
to the amount of brood reared. 


A few apiaries were troubled with 
some kind of a disease during August 
and September. During the night 
large numbers of bees would die, and 
in the morning a great many bees 
would come out of the hives in a 
paralyzed condition, their wings 
spread forward, and with their ab- 
domens very much contracted and 
coiled as if stung; but there being 
much brood on hand, the colonies 
were not lost. It has all subsided 
now, and the bees seem to be healthy. 
Was it “dwindling,” or was it the 
effects of some poisonous matter 





taken by the bees ? 
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My spring count of colonies was 11, 
which | increased to 35, and obtained 
over 500 pounds of honey, my atten- 
tion being given for increase rather 
than for honey. The following is my 
method of getting increase : 


When the season arrives for in- 
creasing the number of colonies, 
which is about June l,and all is 
favorable, I select the colony that is 
about ready to cast a swarin, and ata 
time when the bees are working very 
strong. I remove the hive to a new 
location, and having another hive 
ready I place it onthe old stand. I 
then hunt out the queen in the old 
hive, and by this time there will bea 
quart or more of bees about the en- 
trance of the hive. I brush the queen 
and bees off at the entrance, and see 
that she enters the hive. The work 
is now completed. All the bees have 
visited the fields, having marked their 
location, and will return and make a 
strong colony, leaving the old colony 
strong with young bees to rear a 
queen. 

This is also the method that I 
practice for getting young queens for 
my increase. 

I use a hive adapted to the Mitchell 
frame, and an upper-story hive either 
for hanging-frames or sections, with 
a raised lid. have 2-inch auger 
holes on either side of the lid for ven- 


much space in the AMERICAN BeEE|celebrate the Jubilee of Dzierzon ; 
JOURNAL. — et at 3 p.m., and a great 
During his journey, Mr. Grassi met | Concert at 6 p.m. : 
a number of” beo-heepers who also|, Previous to the meeting the bee- 
were going to the Congress. On the| Keepers repaired to the bee-keeping 
eve of Sept. 8, they were welcomed by | €Xhibition, which occupied four 
a commission, which had been dele-|T0oms. In the first were living bees 
gated to escort them to the hotels, of several races ; in the secon , im- 
and to give them the information | Plements ; in the third, products; and 
indispensable to travelers, on their | 1" the fourth, bee-literature. In the 
arrival in a foreign city. Mr. Grassi|/ast room there was a large table 
went to the feast of the evening,|UPon which was exhibited the anat- 
which was held ina splendid house|™y of the bee, by Prof. Leuckart, 
that was erected in a beautiful grove, | #2 dedicated to Dzierzon. 
and is named Schiesshaus. Mr. Lortsch had exhibited a very 
1 pretty glassed case, showing the suc- 
At8 p.m. Mr. Grassi entered the! cessive stages of the development of 
room, where about 600 bee-keepers | the bee and itsenemies. Mr. Osterloh, 
had assembled, notwithstanding it| of Berlin, exhibited a very large rep- 
was raining heavily. The beginning| resentation of a worker-bee, worth 
of the festival was magnificent. Every | $25. This price is not too high, if we 
one was in good spirits. The speeches | consider that the bee is magnified 65 
and the songs helped to inerease the times, and can be taken to pieces so 
pleasure, and a band frequently en-| as to give a very comprehensive idea 
livened the occasion with some fine | of the function of the organs—either 


music. | internal or external—of a bee. With 








The mayor of the city delivered an 
|}address of welcome in a few well- 
|chosen words. He said that he had 
| endeavored to becomingly receive the 
guests, a great number of whom had 
come a long distance. He added that, 


prepared a golden bee, printed on a 
ribbon in the colors of Silesia, which 
| be begged every bee-keeper to accept 





asa symbol of the festival, he had | 


tilation for winter, just above the| and to wear on his breast. ‘ The| 
frames, with wire-gauze tacked over | colors of the city of Leignitz are not| 


such an object all may easily under- 
stand the most complicated parts of 
|a bee, such as the apparatus of the 
| mouth and of the sting. This repre- 
sentation of the bee is already adopted 
in a great many schools. 

| At 9 a.m. the highest officer of 
| Silesia opened the festival by thank- 
|ing the bee-keepers for having hon- 
jored him with his nomination as 
Honorary President of their Society. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


them. These holes are kept closed in 


the summer to exclude the light. I! 


take off the upper story, having a 
porous cloth over the bees, witha 
cotton-padded mat over that, with the 
jid fitted on the lower story or brood- 
chamber, and about 3 inches of dead- 


air space above this matting, the air | 
My bees are| 


passages being open. 
ready for the bee-house. My bee- 
house is double-walled and packed 
with sawdust ; the floor is double, and 
— also, as well as overhead. 


1ave two 3-inch ventilators through | 


_After enumerating the. merits of 
udded the mayor, | Dzierzon, he presented him with a 
i** but we have selected the colors of | golden medal, in the name of the 
Silesia from a motive which we desire} royal house of Prussia. Then the 
| to be known by every one. The pres- | representatives of every bee-keepers’ 
jent Congress is an especial occasion | society, which were delegated for 
from the fact that this feast is in offering presents to the great master, 
| honor of the greatest representative | came forward, according to the order 
of bee-keeping, the Reverend Dr.| which had been agreed upon the 
| Dzierzon,it being the 50th anniver-| preceding evening. Mr. Grassi was in 
|sary of his bee-keeping; and_ their) front, and offered to Dzierzon a 
| honored master is @ Silesian; Silesia | diploma of honor, which was encased 
|is proud of him; and it is on that} in a beautiful case of silken plush. It 
jaccount that you will bear the colors | was sent by the Central Society of 


| the colors of Silesia,”’ ¢ 





'of Silesia on your breasts. All the | Milano. Then came in turn the rep- 


the ceiling, with one at the lower part | pee-keepers which are here, without 
of the bee-house entrance door. which | 


opens from another room. This en- 
trance or ventilation is screened and 
obstructed when necessary. I hope I 
will be able to give a favorable report 
next spring. 

Fillmore,+o Ind. 


me ee —_— 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Golden Jubilee of Dzierzon. 








CHAS. DADANT. 








This Jubilee and the 30th Congress | 


of the German and 
garian bee-keepers was held at 
Leignitz, Germany, beginning on 
Sept. 8, 1885, and I have, by request, 
translated and condensed the fol- 
lowing report from L’Apicoltore for 
October, 1885. 

Prof. G. B. Grassi was delegated to 
the Jubilee of Dzierzon by the Society 
for the Progress of Bee-Culture, of 
Milano, Italy. Although the descrip- 
tion of Mr. Grassi’s journey to Leig- 
nitz, in Silesia, where the Congress 
assembled, is very interesting, we 
will pass it by, so as not to take too 


Austrio-Hun- 


distinction of nationality, are broth- 
jers; toall I extend a warm welcome. 
| I shall but voice the general sentiment 
| by saying, long live bee-keeping.”’ 


The honorary President of the Bee- 
| Keepers’ Central Society of Hungary, 
| Baron Ambrozy Temesz-Yarmatha, 
|thanked the city of Leignitz. The 
|Count Eberhard saluted the old Dr, 
| Dzierzon, as the column of honor of 
| bee-culture. Of course every speech 
|was greeted with shouts of ‘‘ Long 
| live bee-keeping !”? After the speeches 
|the Pastor Schonfield, a well-known 
| bee-keeper, invited all these who 
|intended to pay an homage to Dzier- 
'zon, to gather in another room, in 
order to agree on the order of the day. 
| After listening to music again, the 
| bee-keepers sang songs, in which the 
| fear of stings and the use of gloves 
and veils of the beginners was ridi- 
culed. Speeches followed, and songs 
in which the national hymns of Ger- 
many and Austria were not omitted. 
Ey feast lasted till 3 a.m. of the next 

ay. 


According to the programme the 
Congress met at 9 a.m., on Sept. 9, to 





| resentatives of at least 40 societies, 
offering gold and silver crowns and 
medals, a clock, albums, a rocking 
|chair, purses well filled with gold, 
diplomas, etc., which were from 
every part of Germany and Austria. 

Dzierzon ascended the tribune and 
|}seemed very much overcome by the 
| hearty applauses. He said that his 
|merits had been greatly over-esti- 
| mated. He had studied bee-keepin 
| as a pastime, and this amusement hac 
| given him much pleasure. He would 
be careful not to become too proud in 
consequence of sO meny homages. 
He was especially happy to have so 
many friends, which were acquired 
through the study of the small honey- 
bee. Previous to the union of Ger- 
many and Austria, made by the Em- 
peror and the great Chancellor, the 
small bee had united in friendship all 
the bee-keepers of that region. ** This 
day,”’ said Dzierzon in concluding, “is 
the happiest of my life.”’ 

These last words were followed by a 
shout of applause, when Dzierzon 
descended from the tribune, every 
bee-keeper being desirous to shake 
hands with him. He had a smile and 
a good word forevery one. It is truly 
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marvelous that even one master, 74 
ears old, should yet be so robust, so 
rilliant. 

Then the meeting adjourned. 


At 12 m. thesession of the Congress 
began. Dzierzon spoke on the fol- 
lowing topic: ‘“ Which part of the 
new theory was discovered by me, 
and how was I enabled to find it?” 
He defined the new theory, and re- 
marked that the whole discovery 
could be resumed in the following 
words: The drones are procreated 
without copulation. The discovery 
was an easy one; but it was very 
difficult to have it accepted. Fortu- 
nately Profs. Siebeld and Leuckart 
assisted him. Dzierzon remarked that 
_ his discovery was the consequence of 
another, made him also; or, in 
other words, the discovery of another 
habitation for the bees. Dzierzon 
admitted that very many had helped 
to perfect his discovery; his only 
merit was in placing the corner stone 
of the edifice. Of course the speech 
of Dzierzon was followed by a great 
many applauses. 

I have an engraving in a French 
book published in 1790, written by 
Della Rocca, representing a movable- 
comb hive, with the top-bar enlarged 
at both ends. such as Dzierzon uses 


For the American Bee Journal 
Do Bees Store Poisonous Honey? 


JAS. M’NEILL. 


EDITOR OF THE BEE JOURNAL: I 
clipped the enclosed from the Christian 
at Work. The views expressed are 
directly opposite to those of Prof 
Cook on the same subject, in the last 
BEE JOURNAL. He talks strongl 
and very decidedly; and Prof. Cook 
is equally positive. Perhaps Mr. 
Williams could be induced to send 


the Professor a sample of the honey | 


for experimentation. 
Hudson,o N. Y. 


Here is the article in full from the 
Christian at Work: 

The article of Mr. Todd on this 
subject is a curious mixture. Con- 
cerning its agnosticism, its meta- 
= and questions generally that 
1 


get whitecloverhoney. Now if I had 
read this last season, and acted 
accordingly, this winter I would have 
luxuriated on buckwheat cakes and 
honey, and now I am minus the 
honey. I hope this discussion will 
save others from such _ blunders. 
| When I took off my caps [sections] 
| I tasted a little of the honey, only a 





-| fraction of an ounce, and the next 


three days and nights I spent in 
| meditation on the virtues of Rill-calf 
| honey ; many of my neighbors have 
|fared worse. One young man was 
| paralyzed in the lower extremities for 
several days. 


There is another point worthy of 
attention. It does not follow from 
the fact that this is a poison to a man 
|thatit is a poison to a bee; on the 
| other hand my neighbors all believe 
| that it is as good as any for the bees. 
|All writers agree that pyrethrum is 
|death to every class of insects, and 
‘harmless to human beings. The 








even now. The movable-frame hive 
was used also by Huber in Switzer- | 
land, and about the same time by 
Bevan, in England, more than 50) 
years ago, and by a great many 
others. 

The movable-comb hive of Dzierzon 
is different from the movable-frame 
hives, since the comb, instead of being 
encased all around by a frame, is | 
only suspended under a top-bar. | 
These movable-combs of Dzierzon, in | 
spite of the oo given them by | 
Mr. Abbott, of England, are not ac- 
cepted by the bee-keepers at large, 
even in Germany and Italy, where the 
side-opening hive is preferred, be- 
cause it was known before the 
movable-to hive of Langstroth; 
although this last hive had been in- 
vented about the same time. 


Several discussions took place after | 
the speech of Dzierzon, and at 4 p.m. | 
400 of the bee-keepers in attendance | 
held a grand banquet. The Syndic of | 
Leignitz, with his wife, was present. | 

The banquet was followed by music, | 
illuminations, Bengal lights and fire | 
works, which continued the festival 
until 3 a.m. the next morning. Dzier- 
zon, in spite of his age, was yet in the | 
street at 4 a.m., as jovial as several | 
other priests which were with him. | 





At9a.m.on Sept. 10, the seance of 


the Congress was opened again, and |New York market, and yetit would | 


several discussions followed. At 3) 
p.m. the Congress was dismissed, and | 
a third festival began. On the fol-| 
lowing day the bee-keepers went to) 
another feast in the country, to return 


| has been a residentof this 


ave no bearing on this question, I | opposite is true of many things; and 
have nothing to say. I do not believe | what poisons man, may be good for 
the public are interested in anything an insect. I could sell my honey to 
more than to know whether this | feed bees, but I want it to feed agnos- 
question should be answered with yes | tics, and all that will try it will settle 
or no, and so far this is an exceedingly | this question, as far as they are con- 
important question. That bees will! cerned, at once and forever. The 
store poisonous honey is a fact estab- | skeptics of Galileo's time would not 
lished much longer than Mr. Todd/look through his telescope, they 
lanet, and | thought it so absurd that looking 

this fact has often been alluded to by | through a glass would assist the sight. 
classical writers in both poetry and | I hope our skeptics on this subject 


prose. 
upon this subject from the fact that 
there are only a few plants that pro- 
duce poisonous honey, and these are 


confined to small areas, still we see | 


occasional articles in agricultural 


Comparatively little is written | 


| will test this question, now there is a 
good opportunity, and then they can 
| write shout what they know instead 
| of what they guess. 

A. M. WILLIAMS. 
Central Park, Long Island, N. Y. 


papers that give very definite and | 


very reliable information on the sub- | 


ject. The rhododendrons of Trebi- 
zond have exceedingly beautiful 
blossoms, and their honey is concen- 
trated poison. 


that also yield poisonous honey. 
Certain varieties of azaleas produce 
poisonous honey. The kill-calf here 
takes off three-fourths of the — of 
keeping bees. That this is a fact and 
nota whim I am ready to prove to 
the satisfaction of agnostics and 
skeptics of every description. I have 
40 pounds of clear,white capped honey 
gathered while 
blossom, and I will cheerfully feed 
this to such skeptics until their agnos- 
ticism evaporates, and this would feed 
several hundred at that rate. If Mr. 
Todd will come up and eat one ounce 
of it without becoming sick, I will 
pay his‘fare both ways, and guarantee 
that he will need neither an emetic or 
cathartic for some days. 


This honey would sell readily in the 


be as honest to sell any other poison. 
As to the idea that the instinct of the 
bee would prevent it from carrying 
such poison into the hive, it is al 
nonsense, as here is the honey nicely 


In different parts of | 
| the United States are different plants | 


the kill-calf was in| 


[We would suggest that Mr. Will- 
iams send some of that honey to 
Prof. Cook ** for experimentation,” as 
Mr. McNeill proposes. We were sur- 
prised at the statement made by Prof. 
| Cook, and would decidedly favor the 
proposed experiment.—Eb.] 


| -—-. - 


For the American Bee Journal 
| My Report—Wintering Bees. 
| a 


7—J. F. LATHAM, (17—29). 


season with 19 


I commenced the 

colonies, two of which ‘ost their 
queens during the winter, and three 
other colonies lost theirs soon after 
the bees commenced flying; but 14 
| well-constituted colonies remained as 
a working force. My united-queen- 
less colonies were nearly useless, for 
although united to those evincing the 
possession of good queens, the fussing 
required to keep them straight proved, 
as it usually has with me, poorly re- 
warded efforts. In early spring I have 
failed, in general, to make the uniting 
of colonies of about equal strength a 
success, when the queenless bees 


to their various homes after having | capped over, and shows for itself.| were given to those having a queen, 
fully enjoyed the Jubilee, and desiring | There is not a man about here that|/as the colony possessing the queen 
to soon experience as much pleasure. | knows anything about bees but knows | has usually “ hung back” until the 


Troppau, in Silesia, 

selected as the place for the next) 

meeting of the Congress. 
Hamilton,+o Ills. 


know enough not to put the — 
[sections] on the hives until the kill- 
calf isout of blossom, and then they 


Austria, was| this to be a fact, but most of them | added force had * died off.” 


last 
I gave the 
to the queenless 


| In my uniting operations 
|spring, in one instance 
|bees and queen 











mee! 


- 


aa 
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colony; in another the queenless one 
to those having a queen. During the 
season the first one built up a strong 
colony, yielding about 20 pounds of 
surplus, and having a “hive full” of 
stores ; while the latter, with a queen 
apparently as good as the former, is 
but a medium sized wintering colony 
with stores supplied from other hives. 


The season just past has been the 
best for bees that I haye known since 
I commenced bee-keeping. It has 
been one continuous succession of 
honey-flows, from the first crimson 
glow of the soft maples, to the last 
blossoms of the purple asters. To-day 
(Oct. 24) I observed quite a large num- 
ber of my bees entering their hives 
laden with pollen; and in the field, 
some 40 rods from the apiary, a patch 
of late-sowed rape that has escaped 
the frost, was the theatre of their 
joyous hum—the “finale” of their 
season’s labor. 

Although not as well prepared for 
the harvest as I ought to have been, 
yet I secured from 14 colonies 816 
pounds of white honey in 1-pound sec- 
tions, and some over 100 pounds in 
brood-combs, with an increase of 12 
colonies by natural swarming; besides 
I feel contentment in stating that I 
know that none of my colonies will 
starve during the coming winter from 
lack of stores in their hives. One 
large swarm absconded during my 
absence—several others were put back. 


As the honey season is past, the all- 
absorbing query arises, how can we 
best prepare our bees for the coming 
winter? In my little apiary the 
question is decided, as my 29 colonies, 
with the exception of a few “ finish- 
ing strokes,” are prepared (minus 
‘“‘upward ventilation’), as I haye 
usually packed my bees on the sum- 
mer stands. In consequence of a 
profuse fall honey-flow, and the want 
of an extractor, the brood-capacity of 
the combs in some of my hives was 
cramped, somewhat so that my colo- 
nies are not as strong in bees as I 
would wish to have them; and I 
therefore concluded to dispense with 
the much mooted item—* ventilation 
over the brood-nest.”’ 

During my experience in winter- 
ing bees, I have failed to become 
reconciled to the idea that a colony, or 
colonies, wintering in our Northern 
climate should be allowed an un- 
restricted supply of oxygenized air; 
but Iam not confident enough in the 
ripeness of my knowledge to accept, 
in toto, the claims respecting the win- 
ter air-supply as argued by the cor- 
respondent on page 650. A reservoir 
of pure air in repose, filled from ‘all 
out-doors,”’ and allowing the occu- 

ants of the brood-nest a free draft 

rom the same, as_the laws of density 
governing the circulation of fluids 
will supply, is, itseems to me, about 
the proper arrangement for giving 
them the privilege of quaffing the life- 
sn. elements as the calls of nature 

emand, with the assurance that they 
will use no more oxygen than their 
conditions require. eaving the hive- 
entrance open all winter, the summer 
width, might do with some colonies, 
in some localities, but not with all 
colonies, in all localities. 





It is a well-known fact that the 
respiration of air charged with an 
excess of oxygen, has a tendency to 
ee restlessness, while a properly 
alanced atmosphere will enhance 
conditions favoring the repose that 
evidence derived from experience 
proves to be the normal state in which 
bees should exist while in winter 
quarters. Atmospheric pressure, ac- 
companying air in motion, is a power- 
ful circulating agent; therefore, it is 
very apparent that the draught from 
the still fount will exercise a more 
favorable influence than would re- 
sult from a stimulated respiration. 


That bees buried in the ground are 
comparatively exempt from the results 
of sudden extreme atmospheric 
changes, and “ cold long continued ” 
(factors so disastrous to successful 
wintering in our variable climate), is 
evident from the writings of those of 
unquestionable experience and quali- 
fications as apiarists. When they 
have failed, aside from other defects, 
the main obstacle to success may be 
attributed, very correctly, to there 
having been a lack of properly oxy- 
genized air in the bees’ surroundings. 


My bees have been prepared for 
every winter as nearly as possible in 
a manner complying with the fore- 
going requisites, as I believe their 
hibernal requirements demand; and 
should I lose every colony during the 
coming winter, I am not aware at 

resent that I should attribute the 
oss to a defective method of ‘* winter 
preparation.” 

Cumberland, ? Me. 





Pacific Rural Press. 


Apiary Burned—A Spiteful Act. 





Some time ago I noticed an article 
in the Press, stating that a bee-keeper 
at Anaheim, had had his bees burned 
while he was away from home. I 
wrote to a party at that place, re- 
questing him to send me the particu- 
lars in regard toit. The following is 
his reply: ‘* Mr. Gooch, a painter by 
trade, who lives one anda half miles 
southwest of Anaheim, has kept 
about 5 colonies of bees. His occupa- 
tion calls him away from home at 
times, for a few days or a week. 
During his absence, some person 
broke down part of the fence around 
his place and overturned four of his 
hives. The next day a neighbor see- 
ing the hives upset, straightened 
them up. Next night the destroyer 
came again; this time killing all the 
bees in four hives by burning sulphur 
among them. Not being satisfied 
with this, he piled the hives up under 
alarge and much-valued pepper tree, 
covered them with brush, and destroy- 
ing all with fire. There were several 
hundred pounds of honey in the hives; 
when they were tipped over, it ran in 
streams on the ground. Heand some 
of his neighbors have kept a few 
colonies each, for many years, but 
have never been troubled before.” 

The fact is, the fruit-growers have 
a mistaken idea that the bees * eat 
up the fruit,’”’ whereas it is the birds, 
which have been very troublesome 
this year on account of the scarcity of 





feed in the hills. Mr. G. says he is 
quite sure that he knows who it was 
that destroyed his bees, but is not 
able to prove the fact. [ have | 
opinion of a thing (you could not call 
him aman), who would be guilty of 
so base a oe of business as the 
above; he had better retire among 
the savages, where he belongs. 

A fruit-grower of Pasadena advo- 
cates ‘‘ the hanging of any bee-keeper 
who has the temerity to establish his 
bees where they will prey upon the 
fruits of his neighbors.” Now, he is 
worse than the one who nearly de- 
stroyed the bees—he -would hang the 
bee-keeper. We suppose that the 
only thing that prevents him from 
doing so is the fear of the law, which 
is made for just such persons. ; 

“The bee-keeper who would estab- 
lish his bees!” If he is aware of 
what he is talking about, he will find 
the shoe pinching the other foot. In 
nearly every instance the bee-keeper 
was there long before the fruit-grower 
came, but it is the bee-keeper that 
must retreat, and he is driven back, 
and back, like the red-man, until he 
is cornered at the head of some can- 
aa ; then they cry, ‘‘ Away with him; 

ang him ; burn his property !” 

There has been a National Bee- 
Keepers’ Union organized in the East, 
and its power will yet be felt in 
defending the rights of the much- 
abused bee-keeper. wie 

Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


{Such lawless acts of violence 
should be dealt with promptly by the 
authorities, if the villain could be 
found. He should be made an ex- 
ample of—and given the full penalty 
of the law for such wanton acts as 
described above. As Manager of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union, we can 
assure our California brethren that 
the Union will *‘ aid and assist ” them 
to maintain their rights. Every bee- 
keeper on the Pacific slope should at 
once join the Union.—ED.] 





Milk and Honey. 


The chronicler of old could think of 
no language in which to clothe his 
idea of a really-good country than to 
describe it as‘‘a land flowing with 
milk and honey,” and if the signs of 
the times are not wonderfully mis- 
leading, that is to be the truthful 
description of the United States in 
the near future. It will delight 
thousands to learn that the use of 
milk as a beverage is so rapidly on 
the increase that the dairy lunch 
rooms are numbered by the dozen to- 
day where they were unknown two 
years ago; and that, at both the 
hotels and restaurants milk is being 
much more largely used as a bever- 
age. It is an ill-wind blows good to 
no one, and in this movement we can 
see good to aliconcerned. The honey 
will follow suit, for our apiaries are 
annually on the increase, and many 
can now be named that produce from 
5,000 to 25,000 pounds annually.— Ez. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1885. Time and piace of Meeting. 
Dec. 8—10.—Michigan State, at Detroit, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


Dec. 8—10.—North American, at Detroit, Mich. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich. 


Dec. 8-10.—Northwestern, at Detroit, Mich, 
W. Z. Hutchinson, bec., Rogersville, Mich, 


Dec. 8—10.—S. E. Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
A. M. Gander, Sec., Adrian, Mich. 


Dec. 11.—Northeastern Kan., at Hiawatha, Kan. 
L. C. Clark, S8ec., Granada, Kan. 


1886. 
Apr. 27.—Des Moines County, at Burlington, lowa. 
Jno. Nau, Sec., Middletown, lowa. 
&@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 

















Bees in Winter Quarters.—'l’. F. 
Bingham, Abronia,o Mich., on Nov. 
16, 1885, writes : 

My bees are in winter quarters ; 60 


colonies in the cellar, and 117 packed 
as usual, out-of-doors. 





Feeding Back Extracted Honey.—A. 
J. Norris, Cedar Falls,¢é Iowa, on 
Nov. 13, 1885, writes as follows : 


I believe I have made feeding back 
extracted honey a perfect success. I 
took two section-cases partly filled, to 
feed on, and I have them finished in 
good shape. I think that on these 
empty or partly-filled combs I can get 
27 or 28 pounds in sections for every 
30 pounds of extracted honey fed. 





Good Report.—Peter Moerlein,Brus- 
sels, ? Ills., on Nov. 16, 1885, says: 


White clover was a failure in this 
locality, but I have obtained a good 
crop of Spanish-needle honey. I 
bought 8 colonies last fall in winter 

uarters, lost one,and had 7 left in 
the spring of 1885. I have increased 
them to 31 colonies by natural swarm- 
ing. I obtained 520 pounds of comb 
honey and 560 pounds of extracted. 
My bees are now in very good condi- 
tion for winter quarters. I have all 
selected Italians and Syrians in Lang- 
stroth hives. 





Honey-Samples Wanted.—L.C. Root, 
President of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society, Mohawk,4 N. Y., 
on Nov. 16, 1885, says: 


Parties attending the North Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepers’ Convention at De- 
troit, Mich., will confer a favor if 
they will bring samples of extracted 
honey of about 1 pound each. Each 
package should be marked with the 
name and address of the party fur- 
nishing it, and also as far as possible 
they should state thekind of blossoms 
from which it was gathered, and the 
variety of bees that gathered it. 
These parcels will be forwarded to 


Washington for analyzation. I have 
no doubt but the effort to secure a 
large number of samples from differ- 
ent States will produce results of 
value to bee-keepers. 





Report for 4 Years.—4—H. P. Lang- 
don, (14—50), East Constable,4 N.Y., 
on Nov. 16, 1885, writes : 


I had 14 colonies of bees last spring, 
and now I have 50 colonies, and 1,4 
pounds of extracted honey from clover 
and basswood. I will winter my bees 
on sugar syrup. My expenses for the 
4 years that I have kept bees, have 
been $549.32; my sales of honey have 
amounted to $417.10; but as I now 
have a stock that I would not sell for 
less than $600, I am well satisfied 
with my work. Give me 50 good 
colonies of bees in the spring of as 
good a year as this has been, and I 
can clear more money from them than 
Ican from my farm, which is a good 
one of 75 acres, anda good hop-yard 
of 8 acres included. 





Basswood Bloom, ete.—C. Mitchell, 
Molesworth, Ont., writes: 


AsI propounded Query, No. 152,I 
would say that I never saw basswood 
blossom or yield honey two seasons in 
succession. Mr. Heddon must be in 
a paradise where apiaries ought to be 
profitable. Mr. Doolittle’s experi- 
ences and decisions are marvels of 
unerring exactness—except as to snow 
banks for wintering bees. 





Tin Roofs for Hives, ete.—10—John 
Rey, (25—68), East Saginaw.© Mich., 
on Nov. 12, 1885, writes : 


Ihave obtained only half a crop, or 
33 pounds per colony, this season. I 
started last spring with 25 colonies, 
increased them to 73 during the sea- 
son, and obtained 1,100 pounds of 
comb honey and 1,300 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey. I have sold 5 colonies, 
which leaves me 68; these I have 
packed in planer shavings on the 
Summer stands. I contracted the 
most of my colonies down to 7 and 
some to 6 Langstroth frames, and 
filled in the space and over the brood- 
frames with shavings. My colonies 
are strong in bees, and I left them 30 
pounds of honey per colony to winter 
on, the most of which is white clover 
honey. The past summer I put tin 
roofs on my hives, and gave them two 
coats of paint, which makesa good 
roof, and costs only 13 cents per hive. 
I lost 2 colonies last winter just on 
account of leaky roofs, and for the 
value of those 2 colonies I could have 
roofed 100 hives. I use the roofing 
tin 20x28 inches, and it is just the size 
for the 10-frame Langstroth hive. I 
also use hooks for the covers of every 
one of my hives. To fasten and un- 
fasten them is but the work ofa 
moment, and less trouble than hand- 
ling a large stone. My hives stand in 
the open air all the year round, except 
in midsummer when I shade them 
with a large board, a la Heddon; for 
the tin roof draws too much heat from 





the Commissioner of Agriculture at 





The North American Bee-Keepers’ Society, 


This Society will hold its 16th annual 
convention on Dec. 8, 9 and 10, 1885, at 
Detroit, Mich. The Hall in which the 
meeting will be held is known as the ‘‘Red 
Men’s Wigwam,” and is located at 63 
Michigan Avenue, one block west of the 
City Hall. Just across the street from the 
*Red Men’s Wigwam” is the Antisdel 
House, which will be the hotel at which 
the Society will make its head-quarters. 
The regular rates at this hotel are $2 per 
r day, but they have been reduced to 
1.25 per day to those attending the con- 
vention. There will be reduced rates on 
all Michigan railroads, also as far east as 
Buffalo, as far west as Chicago, and as far 
south as Toledo. Efforts are being made 
to secure reduced rates to still further 
points, but at present the prospects of- 
success are not very promising. No certifi- 
cates will be sent out until about Dec. 1; 
but all who expect to attend should write 
to the Secretary at once, and certificates 
will be sent out as soon as they are ready. 
W. Z. HuTCHINSON, Sec., 
Rogersville, Mich. 


PROGRAMME. 


FIRST DAY. 
TUESDAY FORENOON SESSION.—10 a.m. 
—Convention called to order.— Address of 
Welcome, by Edwin Willetts, President of 
the Michigan Agricultural College.— Re- 
sponse, by the President, L. ©. Root.— 
Calling the roll of members of last year, 
payment of annual dues, reception of new 
members, and distribution of badges.— 
Reading the minutes of the last meeting.— 
Reports of the Treasurer and Secretary.— 
Announcements.— Miscellaneous business. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. — 2 p. m. — An- 
nouncements. — Annual address of the 
President. — Miscellaneous business. — 
* Production of Comb Honey,” G. M. Doo- 
little, Borodino, N. Y.—* Production of 
Extracted Honey,” Chas. Dadant, Hamil- 
ton, llls.—‘‘ The Care of Honey for Mar- 
ket,” R. T. Holterman, Brantford, Ont.— 
‘Marketing Honey,” C. F. Muth, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

EVENING SEssION. — 7:30 p. m.— An- 
nouncements.— Miscellaneous business.— 
Discussion of questions that have accumu- 
lated in the question-box during the day. 


SECOND DAY. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING SEsSION. —9 
a. m. — Announcements. — Miscellaneous 
business. — ** Bee-Pasturage,” Thos. G. 
Newman, Chicago, lls. — “Selling and 
Shipping Bees by the Pound,” E. M. Hay- 
ms Kansas City, Mo. — Selection of 
place for holding next convention, and 
election of officers. 

AFTERNOON SESSION.—2 p.m. — An- 
nouncements.— Miscellaneous business,— 
** Excellence or Cheapness—Which ?” A. 
I. Root, Medina, O.—** Comb Foundation,” 
John Vandervort, Laceyville, Pa.—‘* Bee- 
Keeping as a Business,’ Dr. C. C. Miller, 
Marengo, L[Ils. 

EVENING SESSION. — 7:30 p.m. — An- 
nouncements.— Miscellaneous business.— 
Discussion of questions in the question- 
box. 





THIRD DAY. 

THURSDAY MORNING SESSION.—9 am. 
— Announcements. — Miscellaneous busi- 
ness.—** Reversing Combs,” James Hed- 
don, Dowagiac, Mich.—‘“ The Pollen 
Theory,” Prof. A. J. Cook, Agricultural 
College, Mich. 

AFTERNOON SESSION.— 2 p. m. — An- 
nouncements.— Miscellaneous business.— 
‘“‘Wintering Bees,” Ira Barber, DeKalb 
Junction, N. Y.— “Different Races of 
Bees,” D. A. Jones, Beeton, Ont.—Ad- 





the sun. 


journment. W. Z. HuTcuinson, Sec. 
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THE NATIONAL 


BEE-KEEPERS UNION. 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I.—This organization shall be 
known as the ‘National Bee- Keepers’ 
Union,” and shall meet annually, or as 
often as necessity may require. 





ARTICLE II.—Its object shall be to ya 
tect the interests of bee-keepers, and to 
defend their rights. 

ARTICLE I11.—The officers of this Union 
shall consist of a President, five Vice- 
Presidents, and a General Manager (who 
shall also be the Secretary and Treasurer), 
whose duties shall be those usually per- 
formed by such officers. They shall be 
elected by ballot, and hold their several 
oftices for one year or until their successors | | 
are elected and installed; blank ballots | 
for this purpose to be mailed to every mem- | 
ber by the General Manager. 


ARTICLE LV.—The officers shall consti- | 
tute an Advisory Board, which shal 
determine what action shall be taken by | 
this Union, upon the application of L.. 4 
bee-keepers for, defense, and cause such 
extra assessments to be made upon all the | 
members as may become necessary for their | 
defense. 


ARTICLE V.—Any person may become a | 
member by paying to the General Manager | 
an Entrance Fee of ONE DOLLAR to the| 
Defense Fund, and an annual fee of 25 | 
cents, for which he shall receive a printed 
receipt making him a member of this Union, 
entitled to all its rights and benefits. The 
annual fee shall be due on the first day of | 
July in each year, and MusT be paid w ithin | 
30 days in order to retain membership in | 


this Union. | 


ARTICLE V1.—Donations of any amount | 
may be made at any time to the Defense | 
Fund, in addition to the entrance and 
es fees and the regular assess- 
ments made upon the members by the 
Advisory Board. 

ARTICLE VII.—The Defense Fund shall 
be used for no other purpose than to defend | 
and protect bee-keepers in their rights, after 
such cases are approved by the Advisory 
Board, and shall only be subjected to Drafts 
oo arly made in writing by the Advisory 

oard. 


| 

| 

ARTICLE VIII.—The annual fees paid by | 
the members shall become a general func 

from which shall be paid the legitimate | 

expenses of this Union, such as printing, | 

postage, clerk-hire, ete. 

| 

| 

| 

} 

| 


—_ 





ARTICLE 1 X.—Meetings of this Union 
shall be held at such times and places as 
shall be designated by the Advisory Board, 
or upon the written requisition of ten 
members. 

ARTICLE X.—This constitution may be 
amended by a majority 


vote of al} the 
members at any time. 


> — <> 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 








Addenbrooke, W., 
Allen, Ransom, 
Alley, Henry, 
Anderson, J. Lee, 
Anderson, Wm., 
Angell, C. 8., 
Aspinwall, Jno., 


Babb, Enoch, 


Bernschein, Ernst, | 
Bease, H., M. D., 
Billings, L. P. 
Billing, Peter 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Nov. 23, 1885. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.-—It is in good demand, and for the best 
e of white comb honey 15@16c. is obtained. 
ff-colored and dark tind very slow sale. Extrac- 
ted is steady at S@xc. per Ib. 
BEESW AX.—24@25c. Offerings of honey and 
wax are light. 


R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water St. 


BOSTON, 


HONEY.—It is selling very well but prices are 
very low, and we are often obliged to shade our 
rices in order to make rates. We quoie comb 
10ney in 1-lb. sections at i4@16c., and 2-lb. sec- 
tions at 12@14c. Extracted, 6@xc. 

BEESW AX.—30 cts. per Ib. 


BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—The market for comb honey is quite 
active, and the demand nearly equal to the supply. 
Prices are gradually shading, owing to the fact of 
many producers selling their entire crop in this 
city at very low prices, thereby enabling the pur- 
chasers to sell low and realize a handsome profit. 
Large lots have been sold here at 9@10c. for fancy 
goods. In consequence of no honey coming in 
from the West, we can see no reason why good 
prices should not be obtained, except as above 
stated. Present quotations are : Fancy white I-lb. 
cc emeg 14@15c.; the same in 2-Ib. sections, 114@ 

1248c.; fancy buckwheat honey in 1-lb. sections, 
11@}: 2e.; in 2-lbs., 9@10¢c, Off grades | to 2c. less. 

BEESW AX— Prime yellow, 25@2x8c. 


MCCAUCL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson St. 


CINCINNATI, 


HONBY.—There is a yery slow demand from 
manufacturers, for extracted honey, with a large 
supply on the market, while the demand is very 
good for clover honey in square glass jars., Prices 
tor all qualities are low and range from 4@8¢. a Ib. 
Supply and demand is fair for choice comb honey 
in small sections, which brings 12@15c. per |b. 

BEESWAX.—Good yellow is in good demand, 
and arrivals are fair, at 20@22c. per |b. 


Cc. F. MuTH, Freeman & Central Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.-—Choice comb honey is in light supply 
and is bringing firm figures. There is a fair move- 
ment in best qualities of extracted at steady rates. 
We quote as follows : White to extra white comb, 
10@12'9c.; amber, 7@8c. Extracted, white liquid, 

54@5'6e.; light amber colored, 416'a 4¥4c.; ; amber 
and candied. 4)gc.; dark and candied, 4u4'4e. 

SWAX.—Quotable at 23@25c., wholesale. 


O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY.—The market since our last report has 
improved very much and there is a good openin 
tor very choice white 1-!b. sections, for which 14 
15c. is obtained Our stock of new is very light at 
present but of the old we have a good supply 
which we sell at 10@13c. for wh te 1-ib. sections. 
Extracted honey is slow at 6@7c. for best white 
ciover and basswood. 

BEERSWAX.—Very scarce at 20@22c. 


A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street, 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—The demand for honey begins to sag 
under the present comparatively high prices, and 
recent warm weather, though choice 1-|b. sections 
are still scarce and pretty well taken up at 16@17c. 
We think, however, that the top is renched and 
any change will be lower prices. T'wo-lb. sections 
= selling at 124¢@15c. Extracted, dark, 4@6 cts.; 

hite, 7/@xc. 

" BEESWAX,—224@25¢ 
CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., cor. 4th & Walnut. 





Bee- -Keepers’ Badges at Fairs. 


We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, ete. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO,ILL. 
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Special Dotices. 








SPECIAL NOTICE.—On January 1,1886, 
the price of the Weekly Ber JOURNAL will 
be reduced to One Dollar a Year. 





This we 






have contemplated for some years, and only 






awaited the proper time to warrant us in 
issuing the Weekly BEE JOURNAL at the very 
low price of one dollar a year. That time 
has now come. We shall continue to im- 
prove the BEE JOURNAL, and it will main- 
tain its proud position as the leading bee- 
paper of the World! 










_<-——~—-e + + 






* Don’t Stop *—that is what many write 






nearly out. One subscriber says: ‘ This 
has been a year of disaster, and it is not con- 
venient forme to send you the money now 
to renew my subscription. It runs out with 
this month ; but don’t stop sending it. I will 
get the money to you within three months.” 
Such letters are coming every day, and so 
for the present we have concluded not to 
stop any papers until requested to do so. 















ce We have received from the Pub- 
lishers a copy of a very handy book for 
Evening Amusement, entitled ‘‘ How To En- 
TERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY,” containing a 
large collection of Tableaux, Games, Amus- 
ing Experiments, Card Tricks, Parlor Magic 












ily amusement and parlor or drawing-room 





winter. It contains 128 pages, and will be 
sent to any address on receipt of 25 cents, 
by J. 8S. OGILvie & Co., the Publishers, 31 
Rose Street, New York. 







———__—__ + ~~ e+ 





{2 Sample Copies of the Bez JOURNAL 
will be sent FREE upon application. Any one 
intending to get up aclub can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview by sending the names to this office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. , 






Honey as Food and Medicine. 


t@ To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets *“‘ Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘* Honey as Food and 
Medicine ”’ are sold at the following prices : 

Single copy, 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts. ; per 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be sent 
postpaid for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15,00. 
On orders of 100 or more, we will print, if 
desired, on the cover-page, “* Presented by,” 
ete. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 

To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys a 
package of honey, will sell almost any quan- 
tity of it. 





-_-——- + 





The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth a dollar. To any 
one sending us two new subscribers besides 
their own, with $3, for one year, we will 
present a copy of this valuable book. 


——______> <<» + ~< 


2 Our rates for two or more copies of 
the book, “* Bees and Honey,” may be found 
on the Book List on the second page of this 
paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 
where they are purchased “ to sell again.”’ 


ee a 











Preserve your papers for reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 75 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 4 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the Bee JOURNAL. | 





_——_-+ 








to us about their papers, when their time is 


altogether giving an immense fund of fam- | 


entertainment, night after night, for a whole | 





To Correspondents, —It would save 
| us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
| many others having no Post-Office, County | 
| or State. Also, if you live near one post- 

| office and get your mail at another, be sure | 
| to give the address we have on our list. | 


| 
| 


~~ + 


When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the BEE 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. 

| ome 


The Time for Reading has now come. 


—_—_—_—_—_° << e <.____—__ | 


| The long winter evenings can be utilized by 
| reading up bee-literature. We have all the 
| newest bee-books and can fill all orders on 
| the day they are received. | 
oot 

Any person not a subscriber, receiving a 
copy of this paper, will please consider it 
an invitation to become a subscriber to it. | 


——————__—_ > - <2 


———— << 


We have a few more Binders for the 
Monthly Bee JouRNAL for the years 1883 
and 1884. [n order to close them out we | 





will mail them,, postpaid, for 30 cents each. 





The British Bee Journal is to be pub- 
lished weekly in 1886, at 10s.10d. per annum. 
We will club it and our Weekly for $3.50 to 
any post-office in the United States or 
Canada. 


ee ee 


{2 All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
The prices are as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)............. $100 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ...... 125 
** 200 colonies (420 puges)............. 150 


The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 





-_——- + + 


Agents can sell the Guide and Hand 
Book like “ hot-cakes.”’ Send us an order 
for five copies (with $2.50) and we will send 
you the Weekly Bee JOURNAL free for a 
year. Thisisa rare opportunity to get the 
Weekly Bee JOURNAL without cost !! 





Advertisements. 


HONEY 


E are nowin the market, and will be 

during the entire season, for all honey 
offered us, in any quantity, shape, or condi- 
tion—just so itis pure. We will sell oncom- 
mission, charging 5 per cent.; or, if a sum- 
ple is sent us, we will make the best cash 
offer the general market will afford. We 
will handle beeswax the same way, and can 
furnish bee-men in quantities, crude or re- 
fined, at lowest market prices. Mr. Jerome 








| Twichell, our junior member in this depart- 
| ment, has full charge, which insures prompt 


and careful attention in all its details. 
Sample of comb honey must be a full case, 
representing a fair average of the lot. On 
such sample we will make prompt returns, 
whether we buy or not. 
CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., 
36A17 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE: 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


12,000 SOLD SINCE (876. 


13th Theusand Just Out! 


| 10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months 


8,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 

More than 5O pages, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the &th edition. thewhole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in respect to bee-keeping. It is certainly 
the fullest and most scientific work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,#@1 25. Liberal 


discount to dealers and to clubs. 


A. d. COOK, Author and Pablisher, 


1Cly Agricultura! Coliege, Mich. 


2” For sale also at the Office of the Ber 
JOURNAL, at wholesale or retail. 





THE HORSE, 
By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 
A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 


| and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each,a 


table giving al! the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents—in English or German. 
THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Western World 


GUIDE and HAND-BOOK 


OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 


For HOME SEEKERS or Tourists, 
Capitalists or Laborers. A vast 
amount of information not 
to be found elsewhere 
at any price. 


A cloth-bound hook, 4x7 inches, 288 pages 


Price, 50 Cents. 


The following is only a part of the Contents: 


Colered Maps of al! the States and Territories, 
including Alaska and District of Columbia. 


Diagrams showing area, population, products, 
Government, State, School and Indian Lands of 
the several States. 


Histories of each of the States from the 
Earliest Times.—Descriptive of their lopog- 
raphy, Soil, Climate, Rivers. Mountains, Natural 
Wonders, Population, Area, Islands, Lakes, 
Mines, Products, Manufactures, Industries, 
Cities, School Systems, Collection and Exemp- 
tion Laws, Date of Holding Elections, Number 
of ery nem te Senators, Congressmen, and 
Presidential Electors, Number of Union and 
Contederate Soldiers in the Field, Price of Land 
Cleared and in Forest, Extent of Forest, Num- 
ber of Different Callings, Rate of Interest, Usury 
Laws, PEDDLER OR DRUMMERS’ LICENSE LAWS, 
DIVORCE LAWS, MINING LAWS, DESCRIPTION 
OF PUBLIC LANDS, LIST OF LANDS SUBJECT TO 
THE FORMS OF ENTRY, List of Land-Offices, 
Opportunities for Homes or Enterprise, Rain- 
fail, Health, Ports of Entry, Population (male, 
female and foreign) Number of Indians, Mineral 
Resources, Nicknames of States and for whom 
or what they are named, Miles of Railroad and 
Canals, Tidal Frontage, STATE LAND LAWS, 
Religious Denominations and their Numbers, 
Number of Counties and Names. 

Government Land Laws giving complete law 
on the subject of PRE-EMPTION HOMESTEAD, 
TIMBER CULTURE, SOLDIERS’ HOMESTEAD, 
SWAMP LANDS, LAND WARRANTS, SCRIP, 
INDIAN TRUST LANDS, DESERT LANDS, COAL 
LANDS, TIMBER LANDS, MINERAL LANDS, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LANDS, ETC. 

Hew to Acquire Lands of any kind belong 
ing to the Government by any forms of entry 
who may acquire them, and the different laws 
applicable to the different ssctions. 

Postal. Pension and Patent Laws of the 
United States. 


Coats-of-Arms of the States and Views of 
Celebrated Places, and of life in different regions. 

Rules for measuring Lumber, Logs, Grain 
Liquids, Tables of Weights and Measures of all 
kinds, Interest Rules and Tables, Lumber Tables. 

Systems of Land Measures in various 
parts of the United States, 


Contains also a Million useful facts. 


The Weekly Bee Journal, for one year, 
and the Guide, postpaid, for $1.30. 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


more money than at anything else by 
taking an agency for the best selling boo 
out. Beginners succeed grandly. None 
fail. Terms free. HALLETT BOOK Co. 
51Aly Portland, Maine. 





Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal! for sale at 
* cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 
than 50c. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


 ~BEESWAX. 


We pay 2c. per !b., delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published every 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. r annum, and 
contains the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to do it. 


The British Bee Journal and our Weekly 
for $3.50. 





Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 


Standard Langstroth, 


Quinby Standing-Frame, 


And all other kinds of Hives, 
MADE TO ORDER, 


Quinby Smoker a specialty. 
I shall supply anything you need in the Apiary. 
Send for Lilustrated Price List. 

W. E. CLARK, successor to L. C. Root, 
7Aly ORISKANY, Oneida County, N. Y. 
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Honey Extractors, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Address, 


JI. M. SHUCE, 





Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, ete. 


Hive-Lifting Device, 
ly for it. 


INVERTIBLE FRAMES, 


Invertible Surplus Honey Cases, 
new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, and will be mailed 


Entrance Feeders, Top and Bottom Feeders, 


10Aly 


ee My 


to all who may app 


THE INVERTIBLE HIVE 





Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


Given’s Foundation Press 


‘THE GIVEN PRESS stands in the front 

rank for manufacturing FOUNDATION 
in Wired Frames, as well as foundation for 
SECTIONS. Without a dissenting voice, all of 
our customers affirm its superiority. Send for Cir- 
culars and Samples. 


J. KR. CALDWELL & CO., 
HOOPESTON, Vermillion Co., ILL. 


Send six cents for postage, 
and receive free, a costly box 
of goods which will help you 
to more money right away 
L than anything else in this 


world. All, of either sex, suc- 

ceed from first hour. The broad road to fortune 

opens before the workers, absolutely sure. At 
once address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 

51Aly 

Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 

and retail. See Advertisement In another column. 
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SYSTEMATIC AND CONVENIENT, 





DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 


Price, complete, only............ $18.00. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


in presents given away. 
Send us 5 cents postage, 
and by mail you will get 
Sree a package of goods 
4 of large value, that will 


start you in work that 
will at once bring you in money faster than any- 
thing else in America. All about the $200,000 
presents with each box. Agents wanted every- 
where, of either sex, of all ages, for all the time, 
or spare time only, to work for us at their own 
homes. Fortunes for all workers absolutely as- 
sured. Don’t delay. 

51Aly 





H. HALLETT & Co. 
Portland, Maine. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee-Hives, Honey-Sections, etc. 
Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, 
Freeman & Central Ave., - CINCINNATI, O. 
Et" Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee- Keepers. 


Vandervort Comb Fdn. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-L ist. 
ABtf J.VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


Wooden Pails for Honey! 


E can furnish regular Wooden Water-Pails— 
well painted on the outside, and with 3 iron 
hoops and a tight-fitting wood cover, at $2.25 
per dozen. They will hold 25 Ibs. of hone , and 
when empty, can be utilized for use as an ordinary 
household pail. 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


for working people. Send 10 cents 
postage, and we will mail you free, a 
royal, valuable sample box of goods 
that will put you in the way of mak- 


ing more money in a few days than 
ou ever thought possible at any bus- 














iness. Capital not required. You can live at home 
and work in spare time only, or all the time. Allof 
both sexes, oF allages, grandly successful. 50 cents 
to $5 easily earned every evening. That all who 
want work may test the business, we make this un- 
paralleled offer: To all who are not well satisfied 
we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing us. 
Full particulars, directions, etc., sent free. Im- 
mense pay absolutely sure for all who start at once 
Don’t delay. Address STINSON & CO. 
51Aly Portland, Maine. 


CLUB-LIST for 1886 now READY. 
C. M. Goodspeed, Thorn Hill, N.Y. 
XTRA CHOICE TESTED ITALIAN 

WEEN Given Away. Lowest - priced 


“Club-List” extant. Any two of the leading bee- 
papers of America for $1.75. Write for it. 


60 New Style, Embossed Hidden Name and 








Chromo Visiting Cards, no 2 alike, name on, 
10¢c., 13 packs $1; warranted best sold. Sam- 
1lAly Ple book, 4e. L. JONES &CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


Vandervort Foundation Mill, 


6 Inch, Price, $25.00. 


It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








